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CHURCH IN BRATTLE SQUARE. 

[NOW UNITARIAN. 

This Church established in 1699, was 
early called the Manifesto Church, from a 
declaration of principles published by the 
“undertakers” or founders of the society, 
who associated themselves for the purpose 
of forming a church in which the privilege 
of voting in the choice of a minister, etc. 
should not be confined, as in other churches 
it had been, to communicants, but enjoyed 
to every one who contributed to the sup- 
port of public worship, which practice, to- 
gether with some other customs, then nov- 
el, which they adopted, has since become 
general in our Congregational churches. 
Their first house of worship, a wooden 
building, was taken down in May, 1772, to 
make room for the one which now stands 
in Brattle square, which was built upon the 
same spot, and consecrated July 25, 1773. 
This edifice is solid and substantial ; its 
exterior presents little that is striking, as 
the design of the architect, which included 
aspire, postponed on account of the ap- 
proaching troubles of the Revolution, has 
never been completed. In its interior as- 
pect it is one of the most solemn. and im- 


posing churches in the city. 
[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE FLOWERS.—NO. III. 


Fanny had been very happy in Boston 
during the winter, but when the bright, 
warm days of spring came, she began to 
long very much for the country, and for 
home. One morning, her aunt saw her 
with tears on her face, which was a very 
unusual thing. She sat down and drew the 
little girl to her, and kissed her tenderly. 

“* What is it, Fanny?” said she. 

Fanny laid her head on her aunt’s shoul- 
der, and said, “I am afraid you will think 
me ungrateful if I tell you how I feel. You 
have been very kind to me, and I love you 
dearly, but - 

‘* But what, my dear ?” 

‘The sun shines so warm, and the wind 
blows so softly on my face, I cannot help 
thinking of my mother and William, and of 
my little garden. The peony tops are 
bursting through the ground, and the vio- 
lets are beginning to blossom, and I am 
sure the little leaf-buds are coming out on 
my moss-rose. O, you don’t know how de- 
lightful it is to be in the garden with Wil- 
liam when he makes the beds, and to help 
him sct out the flowers and plant the seeds, 











while the birds are singing, and everything 
feeling so fresh and happy.” 

“I know very well, my dear, for I have 
been a child, and have lived in the country, 
and these bright days bring back all my 
young feelings; but it is not spring in the 
country yet, and Mary is not ready to go 
with you.” 

“Is Mary to go with me?’ cried Fanny, 
starting up and clapping her hands w- 
gether. 

** Yes, and she is to stay all summer with 
you. But there are gingham frocks and 
capes to be made, and stockings to be 
marked and mended, and every thing to be 


| | put in order. 


Can't I help?” said Fanny. 

‘* Yes, here are a half a dozen handker- 
chiefs which I wish you to hem, while Mary 
is tucking the skirt of her pink gingham 
dress. Your term at school ended yester- 
day, you know.” 

In about three weeks after this time, a 
gay party was travelling westward over the 
hills and vallies of Massachusetts. There 
were two little girls in plaid gingham frocks 
and straw bonnets, and they were full of 
exclamations of pleasure mingled with 
laughter, while every once in a while the 
carriage which was a large green waggon 
with spring seats and stuffed cushions stop- 
ped, and a gentleman sprang out to gather 
a bunch of lilies from a meadow, or a tuft 
of violets by the way-side which he threw 
to the merry pair in the wagon. It was 
Fanny and Mary, and Mary’s father. The 
driver was very good natured, and stopped 
as often as they pleased, and the little girls 
both declared that they thought this mode 
of travelling far pleasanter than a rail-road, 
where, if you saw a rose or a lily, you went 
past it so quickly that it looked more like 
a bit of colored flannel hanging on a bush, 
than it did like a flower. The little girls 
observed that whenever they stopped at a 
public house, if they saw some pretty beds 
of flowers in the garden, they were sure to 
find a clean, well kept house, and a pleas- 
ant hostess; but that if on the contrary, the 
garden showed nothing but beets and cab- 
bages, and weeds, they generally found 
comfortless rooms, and a dull, indifferent 
mistress of the family ; so that finally, they 
would call out tothe driver, ‘‘ Don’t stop, 
here, there are no flowers; we shall find 
every thing unpleasant ;” or, “ Pray papa, 
pray uncle, stop here; I know we shall 
find a nice little parlor and every thing com- 
fortable ; only look at those beds of violets, 
and those morning glories about the win- 
dows.” 

It was a delightful afternoon in May 
when they reached the end of their journey. 
Fanny was so glad to see her father, and 
mother, and William, and she had so much 
to tell and to ask about her friends, that she 
had been in the house almost an hour be- 
fore she thought of her garden. All at 
once, she jumped up and ran out into the 
yard. William and Mary followed. There 
was the moss-rose bush much larger than it 
had been the year before, full of green 
leaves the edges of which were tinted with 
pink, and at least a dozen beautiful buds, 
some just beginning to form, and others 
ready to burst open, ‘‘O! Mary, what do 
you think now? Is not this as handsome 
as the camellia? and how nicely William 
has trained it, while the earth about the 
roots looks as smooth and clean, just like 
powdered maple sugar ; and the grass kept 
at a distance ina nice little circle. And 
how beautifully the other rose bushes look; 
and O! how sweet those spikes of lilacs 
are, and those white syringas. Come let us 
go to the garden.” 

They went through a little gate, and 
nothing could equal Fanny’s pleasure at 
the beautiful appearance which the plat de- 
voted to flowers presented. William loved 
to please his affectionate little sister, and 











every evening When he had finished hoeing 
his beans and cucumbers, he had given an 
hour to what he called Fanny’s garden. 
Not a weed was to be seen. A green wa- 
tering pot was hanging on the branch of a 
tree, while a spade, a rake, a hoe, and a 
transplanting trowel stood against its trunk. 
There were borders of violets, and large 
tufts of May-pinks, and the beautiful blue 
and white iris, tulips, and daffodils, and hy- 
acinths in full bloom, while many others 
were budding, and giving promise of beau- 
ty. They had been so arranged as to show 
a beautiful union or contrast of colors ; yel- 
low with purple, blue. with white, &c. 
Fanny threw her arms round her brother’s 
neck and kissed him, while Mary took the 
watering pot and declared that she could 
use it as well as any body. William filled 
a smaller one from atub which had been 
standing in the sun, and Mary was delight- 
ed tosee the hundred little sparkling streams 
falling on the earth and flowers as she 
swung it to and fro. ‘‘ How glad they 
look,” said Mary, ‘‘ don’t they ? those little 
blue-bells are actually holding their mouths 
open for a drink; they shall haye a good 
one ; there, now, I hope you are satisfied.” 

As they were about leaving the garden, 
Fanny spied a rough box, and asked Wil- 
liam what it contained, ‘‘ You ought to 
know, I think,’’ said William, ‘‘ for it came 
all the way from Boston with you.” 

“Is this the box I saw in the wagon? 
pray open it.” 

“T have a right to, for I see it is directed 
to me,” said William. 

He took a hammer and drew the nails 
from the lid. On the top lay some bunches 
of dry little bushes with a label tied to each, ' 
while under them were some large pack- 
ages loosely done up in brown paper. Wil- 
liam read. ‘ Six kinds of Scotch’ goose- 
berries from Mr. ’s nursery, some of 
them as large as butternut pickles. One 
dozen roots of white and red Antwerp rasp- 
berries. Chili and Methuen strawberry 
plants; will live if they are taken great 
pains with.” 

William, though he was some years older 
than Fanny and Mary acted almost as much 
like a child as they did. Heran and danc- 
ed about the walks, flourishing his goose- 
berry and raspberry bushes; then, all at 
once seizing his spade, he darted off to an- 
other part of the garden, leaving the girls 
to examine a package lying. in the bottom 
ofsthe box. They found it to contain a 
great number of parcels of seeds, both of 
flowers and vegetables, put up by the sha- 
kers, and sent by Fanny’s aunt for herself 
and William. Some of the flowers were of 
kinds which Fanny had never seen, and oth- 
ers she knew to be beautiful. Then there 
were cauliflower and Crocoli seeds, and the 
finest kind of citron and nutmeg melons, 
and egg plant and the cocoa-nut squash, the 
best in the world for pumpkin pies. They 
ran to find William and to show him their 
treasure. He was setting out his plants, 
and when he saw the seeds he declared that 
his aunt was one of the best and kindest 
women in the world, but that he could not 
imagine how she came to know just exact- 
ly what he wanted, 

In due time the seeds came up, and the 
bushes took root and flourished, and Wil- 
liam and Fanny had the pleasure not only 
of an agreeable, healthful occupation for 
their leisure hours, with plenty of fine fruit 
and flowers; but also of giving away many 
a slip and root, and parcel of seeds to their 
neighbors, by which means, the gardens 
around were not only improved, but what 
was more delightful, friendly, neighborly 
feelings were cultivated. Pleasant faces 
greeted them wherever they went, and many 
were the tokens of good will. which they 
received from. time to time, in return for 
their own kindness. 

T had i 












last number about Fanny and Mary, but, I 
wish so much to tell you how they spent one 
day in June, that if you are not tired of 
hearing about them, I will let you know, 
next week. S. 8. A. 








Nursery. 








THE SULKS. 

This is the name of a disease which is 
not uncommon among children. Though 
some grow up without being much afflicted 
with it, yet I have seen a child so entirely 
under its influence as to throw herself upon 
the floor, kick over benches and chairs, and 
seem ready to bite and devour every thing 
in her way. 

Some children, from their habits and 

circumstances, are much more likely to 
have this disease than others. Those that 
generally have their own way about every 
thing, and whose parents let them play in 
the streets or by the road side, when they 
please, and with whom they please—such 
children are very. much exposed to have the 
sulks. I have seen children suffering with 
it, however, who had the kindest parents 
and the happiest home that children ever 
can have. ; 
. My object is to describe to our readers 
the appearance of the disease, and the con- 
sequences of it, and some of the best reme- 
dies they can use. 

It generally comes on when something is 
said or done, that we do not like. For in- 
stance, Jane Barber came home from 
school the other day with a green apple, 
which Susan Carp had given her. Like a 
good girl, she went directly to her mother 
with it, and by her mother she was told to 
throw it right away. Jane began to cry. 
“Why, mother, it won’t hurt me; all the 
girls eat them, and they are not hurt.” 

‘* My dear,” said her mother, “I tell you 
to throw it away, and you must doit, I 
am the best judge what is fit for you to 
eat.” ‘ 

Then came on a fit of the sulks. First 
she threw out one of her elbows, and then 
the other, and then both at once. Then 
her shoulders began to twist, first one way, 
and then the other. Her head began to go 
forward and backward with a jerk, and she 
stamped, when she walked away, as if she 
was trying to get a tight shoe on. 

‘*Go and sit down, Jane, in that chair 
until dinner time,” said Mrs. Barber. 

This made the disease worse. She be- 
gan to make a whining, fretful noise with 
her mouth; and soon her feet began to 
swing back and forth against the chair ; 
and then she began to push her chair against 
the wail. Her hair was hanging over her 
eyes, which were now swollen and red with 
weeping; and so great was the change in 
her appearance in less than half an hour, 
that you would have hardly known her. 
This is a fair statement of the appearance 
of the disease in Jane Barber’s case. Some- 
times these appearances are different. The 
corner of the apron is crowded into the 
mouth and chewed ; the fingers are twisted 
one over the other ; the work, or plaything, 
or book is thrown down upon the floor, or 
across the room; and, the eyes snap and 
stare about like a person who ismad. The 
afflicted child kicks, and strikes, and 
screams; and it is sometimes necessary to 
catch her, and confine her, even as we 
would a wild animal. In such violent at- 
tacks as these, it is necessary to apply the 
severest remedy immediately, or the patient 
will soon be past all hope of recovery. 

The remedies which are useful for this 
dreadful disease are various; but there is 
only one which is certain to cure... As it:is 
brought on by discontent, disobedience, and 
selfishness, the first thing is to try to change 
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YOUTH’S COMPANTION. 











love. Sometimes a smart use of the rod 
will drive away the disease for a time; and 
perhaps going to school without dinner, or 
going to bed without supper or a kiss, may 
have a good effect. But as the disease be- 
gins in the heart, (Matt. xv. 19,) the cure 
must begin there too. And as soon as the 
heart is right, the disease will disappear en- 
tirely. 

In common diseases it is not always easy 
to decide what physician to employ, or 
what medicine to use. Some pretend to 
great skill in the cure of particular dis- 
eases, and almost every disease has some 
certain cure, if we believe what the adver- 
tisements say about it. But for all diseases 
of the temper, (and the sulks among the 
rest,) there is only one infallibe Physician, 
and one certain cure. Christ alone gives 
a new heart, and with it a new temper. 
His grace cures the most stubborn diseases, 
if he is only applied to with a true and ear- 
nest desire for relief. We must not doubt 
that he is able and willing to cure, and we 
must be willing to follow the directions he 
gives. They are all printed, and may be 
read by any one.. And what is more than 
all, the advice and medicine may be had 
by the poor as well as the rich; by the 
young as well as the old ; by all alike, with- 
out money and without price.—Y. Friend. 
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THE LOST EYE. 


“Tt is a great blessing to have the use of 
both eyes,” said a friend to me who had 
been deprived of the use of one of these 
most valuable organs. 

“ Yes,’”’ I replied; “but, like every oth- 
er blessing, they who enjoy it know not how 
to appreciate it. But, pray tell me, how 
came you to lose the sight of your eye?” 

**O,” said he, “ it was all owing: to care- 
lessness and disobedience. When I was a 
boy, I had a great fondness for playing with 
gunpowder. I delighted in nothing so 
much as exploding crackers, and making 
little squibs of powder, and touching them 
off. One day my uncle was at my father’s, 
and, as was usually his practice, he gave mea 
small piece of money. I was delighted with 
the present; for it immediately occurred to 
me that I could add it to some I had, and 
buy a little cannon, which a playmate own- 
ed, and which I knew could be obtained 
for that sum of money. I purchased the 
article, and also some powder, and made 
several successful experiments in loading 
and firing my cannon. My parents, on 
learning for what purpose I had spent my 
money, reproved me, and admonished me 
of athousand accidents that had occurred 
among children by the use of gunpowder ; 
and forbade my ever engaging in such dan- 
— sports again ; and, very unkindly, as 

then thought, took away both powder and 
cannon. It was not long, however, before 
I devised means to obtain another. Sup- 
posing my parents would take that away 
also, I resolved ‘that I'would have at least 
one good time with it before they should 
learn that I had it. Accordingly, 1 watched 
for an opportunity, and, one afternoon, 
when my mother was out, I took my can- 
non into the garden, and began to load it. 
The maid servant remonstrated with me, 
and said she would certainly tell my pa- 
rents ; but I paid no regard to her. ‘There 
is nothing like having a good blast, as the 
boys say. So TI loaded up my cannon al- 
most to the muzzle, ignorant of what I was 
doing. I fired off the piece, and, as might 
be supposed, it burst, and scattered the 
fragments in every direction. ‘I was wound- 
ed in several places, but more especially in 
my eye, into which a piece of the metal 
was hurled; and from that day to this, I 
have never been able’ to see out of it. I 
was laid upon a bed of sickness for several 
weeks, and suffered much pain, but it was 
nothing compared with what I have suffer- 
ed since. The thought that it was all 
owing 30 disobedience, has been very pain- 
ful. Ihave thought a thousand times since, 
O that I had obeyed the admonitions and in- 
structions of my parents. Whenever I see 
a child disobedient to its parents or guar- 
dians, I always think of my lost eye, and 
wish that they might: profit by my unhappy 
experience.” 

We hope all the youthful readers of this 
story will derive much benefit from it, and 
remember that the safést way is to do al- 
ways what your parents direct; and that 
God will, either in this or another world, 
manifest his displeasure against the disobe- 
dent.—S. S. Treasury. 


Religion. 








A IE CANNOT BE HID. 


Elisha, the prophet of the Lord, hada 
wicked servant whose name was Gehazi. 

There came one day to Elisha a very 
great man, who was sadly afflicted with the 
leprosy; and he, by God’s blessing, cured 
him. 

So he was very thankful, and he wanted 
the prophet to receive as a present very 
much gold and silver, and. fine raiment, as 
a token of his gratitude,—but he would not. 
Elisha blessed him, and sent him back 
again in peace. 

But the servant of the man of God long- 
ed to have some of this money, and so he 
ran after Naaman, for this was the name of 
the person who had been cured, and over- 
took him, And he came down out of his 
carriage, and said, “Is all well?” And 
he said, ‘ All is well.” 

And Gehazi said to him, “ My master 
hath sent me, saying, ‘‘ Behold, even now, 
there be come to me from Mount Ephraim, 
two young men, of the sons of the prophets; 
give them, I pray thee, a talent of silver, 
and two changes of garments. And Naa- 
man said, Be content,—take two talents. 
And he bound two talents of silver in two 
bags, with two changes of garments, and 
laid them on two of his servants, and they 
bare them before him.” 

This was very generous and kind of Naa- 
man; but all that Gehazi had said was 
false. ‘There were no young men come to 
his master. Elisha had not sent him. 

Well, when they were come into the 
town, Gehazi took the money and garments, 
laid them up in a very ar nel and 
sent the servants back again to Naaman. 

And he was greatly pleased with the suc- 
cess of his plan. He thought no one knew 
any thing of the matter; and he already 
determined to buy oliveyards, and vine- 
yards, and a large estate. 

But lying cannot be hid. Though no 
fellow creature may know it, God is ac- 
quainted with the secrets of all hearts ; he 
knew all that the prophet’s servant had done, 
and he told Elisha. 

So when Gehazi went in, and stood be- 
fore his master, as he had been used to do, 
Elisha said, ‘“ Whence comest thou, Geha- 
zi?” and he said, ‘‘’Thy servant went no 
whither?” And the prophet said, No 
whither? Didst thou not go after Naa- 
man’? Did he not come owl from his 
chariot to meet thee? No whither, Geha- 
zi? Did he not send his servants with 
thee to carry two talents of silver, and two 
changes of raiment? No whither? Hast 
thou not Jaid up in a secret place the treas- 
ures which thou hast so basely gained? 

He was self-condemned. He knew that 
all his master had said was true, and he 
was speechless. And every liar shall be 
speechless, when God calls him into judg- 
ment. 

But did not Gehazi gain a great deal of 
money by his lying? Yes,—but it did him 
no good. For though he gained the money 
of Naaman, he had it with his dreadfuf af- 
fliction. For he went out from his master’s 
presence a leper as white as snow. 

There is nothing gained here or hereaf- 
ter by lying. A lie cannot be hid. And 
God has told us, that all liars shall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone.—S. S. Advocate. 











Benevolence. 





THE MOST INTERESTING SIGHT 
IN THE WORLD. 

One day the Rev. Henry Venn told his 
children that in the evening he would take 
them to see one of the most interesting 
sights in the world, They were anxious to 
know what it was, but he deferred gratify- 
ing their curiosity till he had brought them 
to the scene itself. He led them to a mis- 
erable hovel, whose ruinous walls and 
broken windows bespoke an extreme degree 
of poverty and want. ‘“‘ Now,” said he, 
“my dear children, can any one that lives 
in such a habitation as this be happy? Yet 
this is not all; a poor young man lies upon 


a miserable straw bed within ‘it, dying of | 


disease, at the age of only nineteen, con- 
sumed with constant fever, and afflicted 
with nine painful alcers.” “ How wretch- 





ed a situation !’’ they all exclaimed. He 





then led them into thé cottage, and, address- 
ing the poor young: man, said, “Abraham 
Midwood, I have brought my children here 
to show them that it is possibleto be happy 
in a state of disease, and poverty, and 
want; ‘and now tell them if it is not so.” 
The dying youth, with a sweet smile of be- 
nevolence and piety, immediately replied, 
“O, yes, sir! I would not exchange my 
state with that of the richest person upon 
earth, who was destitute of those views 
which I possess. Blessed be God! I have 
a good hope, through Christ, of being ad- 
mitted into those blessed regions where 
Lazarus now dwells, having long forgotten 
all his sorrows and miseries. Sir, there is 
nothing to bear, while the presence of God 
cheers my soul, and while I can have ac- 
cess to him, by constant prayer, through 
faith in Jesus. Indeed, sir, I am truly 
happy, and I trust to be happy and blessed 
through eternity; and I every hour thank 
God, who has brought me from a state of 
darkness into his marvellous light, and has 
given me to enjoy the unsearchable riches 
of his grace.” The impression made by 
this discourse upon his young hearers was 
never effaced. 








Learning. 





USE AND ADVANTAGE OF MAPS. 


You will find it a most interesting study 
to read the history of the blessed Saviour, 
with the map of Palestine open before you. 
You will find in the map the various places 
mentioned in his life; there you may see 
Bethlehem, where he was born; Nazareth, 
where he spent his childhood and youth 
with his parents; the river Jordan, where 
he was baptized by John ;_ the wilderness of 
Judea, where he overcame the tempter, and 
fasted forty days; the different parts over 
which he travelled on foot, preaching his 
gospel, and working miracles of love and 
mercy ; the mountains where he was trans- 
figured, and spent whole nights in medita- 
tion and prayer ; the sea, rivers, and lakes 
which he crossed; and the cities, towns, 
and villages which he visited. Make your- 
selves familiar with all these ; and in course 
of time, their very names, seen by your eye, 
or heard by your ear, will call up in your 
minds a number of pleasing and interesting 
thoughts. 

Let me, therefore, encourage you to be- 
gin at once. Open your Bible, and while 
you study the varions events in the earthly 
life of the blessed Redeemer, connect them 
in your minds with the places where they 
occurred. In this way, with your Bible 
and your map, you may, in idea, accompany 
him in his journey from Nazareth to Jeru- 
salem, when he was twelve years of age, 
and see the lovely example he then gave 
to the young of obedience to parents. You 
may see him sitting wearied on Jacob’s well 
at Sychar, and listen to his conversation 
with the woman of Samaria. You may go 
with him. when he visits Nazareth, and see 
the Son of God rejected there, as well as at 
other places, by his own people. You may 
mingle with the crowd who took branches 
of palm trees, and went forth to Bethany to 








meet him as he rode in triumph towards 
Jerusalem, meek and lowly, sitting upon an 
ass; and you may see him on the Mount of 
, Olives, beholding the city and weeping over 
it. You need. not fear to join your praises 
to the Divine Saviour with the hosannas 
and acclamations of the multitude; for he 
took the part of the children against the 
proud, envious scribes and Pharisees, and 
welcomed their young hosannas in the 
temple. 





With the map before you, you may trace 
the progress of the Man of sorrows, who for 
our sakes became acquainted with grief, 
while you read how he crossed ‘“‘ over the 
brook Cedron,” on his way to that mourn- 
ful scene in the garden of Gethsemane, 
| where ‘‘ he oftentimes resorted with his dis- 
ciples.” You may, in idea, linger near 
that sacred spot, where, at his last visit, being 
in agony, he sweat “‘ great drops of blood, 
falling down to the ground ;” and there see 
him betrayed into the hands of his enemies 
by one of his own disciples. You may fol- 
low him when led away, bearing the cross 
| to “the place which is called Calvary,” 
where he was crucified, suffering for us and 
for our salvation. You may walk with the 
| two disciples to Emmaus, and. notice how 
| he makes himself known to them after his 
| resurrection. You may go with him when 





he leads the disciples ‘‘ as far as Bethany,” 
where, when he had appointed them to 
preach the gospel to all nations, he ascend- 
ed towards heaven, and a cloud received 
him out of their sight. 

In this manner you may associate the 
names of places with the leading events in 
the life of our Lord, which you may trace 
from the time he was cradled in a manger, 
till, when hanging on the cross, he cried, 
“It is finished ;” and, finally, till he as- 
cended up into heaven, where he ever lives 
to intercede for every poor sinner who be- 
lieves in him, loves him, and is willing to 
obey him. Children, you must believe in 
Christ as the only Saviour of sinners; you 
must love and obey him. Your parents and 
friends may call your attention to his love and 
mercy, his willingness to save, and his suf- 
ferings and death on the cross; and you 
may feel a temporary interest in these sub- 
jects. But that is not enough. You must 
make a personal application to Him. Your 
souls cannot be saved unless you believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Read John iii. 36; 
Acts. xvi. 31.— Youth’s Friend. 
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GOAT. 

The Goat is an animal found either in 
the wild or domestic state, in most parts of 
the world. In some parts it is a very use- 
ful animal, yielding milk, meat, and cloth- 
ing. It is playful and capricious; it de- 
lights in mountainous regions, and springs 
fearlessly from cliff to cliff with surprising 
dexterity. It feeds on mountain herbs, 
leaves, buds, and the bark of trees. In gar- 
dens it is mischievous. The flesh of the 
goat is wholesome food, and that of the kid 
a dainty. Her milk is sweet, nourishing, 
and in a measure medicinal, and is much 
used in Wales, and some other places, with 
good effect, by consumptive people. 

The Long-Eared or Syrian Goat, is re- 
markable for the length of its ears, which 
are sometimes more than a foot long, and 
broad in proportion. The shepherds some- 
times find it necessary to cut off a piece of 
one. of the ears, to enable the animal to 
graze more conveniently. It israther larger 
than the common Goat, and has long, silky 
hair, of a reddish or Fox-color. 

[See Youth’s Companion, page 40,° 





ALY 


The Rock Goat, or Ibex, is found on the 
Carpathian mountains, the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, and in many districts of Asia. Their 
agility in bounding from rock to rock is 
surprising ; and the hunting of them is dif- 
ficult and dangerous. They are expert in 
elnding the chase of men, dogs, and beasts 
of prey; and whem closely pursued, will 
throw themselves down steep precipices, 
and by falling on their horns escape unhurt. 
The general color of the Ibex is brown, 
mingled with a little grey; its beard is 
black, and it has a black stripe running the 
length of its back ; its belly and thighs are 
light colored, like the common deer. “Its 
horns are from two to three feet in length, 
falling backwards in a curve towards the 
rump, and are almost all their length sur- 
rounded with prominent rings. 
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Morality. 
A FALSE REPROACH. 


There was a large, uncultivated field, 
near the play-ground, full of mossy rocks 
and hillocks, with here and there a cluster 
of bushes, or gnarly trees. It sloped down 
to the borders of a little pond, almost the 
whole surface of which was shaded by one 
large tree, which, undermined by the wa- 
ter, inclined over it, as if admiring its re- 
flection in the mirror beneath. This place 
was a favorite resort of the school-boys; 
and quite a fleet of little boats might be 
seen riding on the pond on any calm and 
pleasant day. Some were simply shingles, 
with paper sails, and splinters for masts ; 
others were scooped and shaped out of a 
solid block of wood, and were equipped in 
style, with cloth sails, and thread ropes, 
which a crew of birch bark seemed to be 
pulling with all their might. But the glory 
of the mimic navy might be seen riding at 
anchor in a snug harbor between the roots 
of the old tree—a tiny frigate, built for a 
model, by a regular architect, perfect in all 
its parts, and exact in all its proportions. 
It belonged to George Murray, who, though 
he was studying navigation in good earnest, 
to prepare himself to go to sea, did not feel 
too old to spend many a recess in making it 
perform voyages to the opposite coast and 
back again. Willie and the other little 
boys looked on with almost envious admi- 
ration, to see how well it would obey the 
helm, and sail directly to the point desired, 
as if its wooden sailors were gifted with in- 
telligence to direct its motions. 

On the opposite side of the field beyond 
the pond, ran along white wall, with iron 
spikes upon the top of it, which had a very 
suspicious and guarded look. On the in- 
side of this high wall, various kinds of fruit 
trees and vines were trained, and boughs 
loaded with pears, apples, and peaches, 
hung temptingly over. The good old gen- 
tleman to whom the garden belonged, never 
forgot to send a basket of the choicest fruit, 
when ripe, into the school-house for the 
boys, and this kindness guarded his fruit 
more effectually than the spikes. Any ap- 
ple or peach which fell into the field they 
considered a fair prize; but any boy who 
should attempt to knock any fruit from the 
trees, would have been despised by the 
rest, not only as a thief, but as wanting in 
gratitude and honor. No boy in the school 
would have ventured to do it openly, and 
probably no boy wished to do it. 

Willie, surely, would have been the last 
of all boys to dream of such an act. But 
one day, wheu hg had brought to the pond 
a pocket full of stones to ballast his little 
vessel, one of the boys accused him of de- 
signs upon the fruit in doing it. So unex- 
pected and outrageous an attack took Wil- 
lie by surprise ; he trembled with passion, 
and stamped, screaming in an unnatural 
tone of voice, “ You lie—you know you 
lie !” 

““O, I saw you pretending to throw a 
stone at random, and it went wonderfully 
near that way!” said the boy, tauntingly. 

Willie hastily raised his arm to hurl one 
at him, but at the same moment he caught 
the eye of George Murray, on the opposite 
shore of the pond; and behind him, gazing 
on him with asorrowful and surprised look, 














stood Mr. Benton. The stone dropped 
from Willie’s hand. 
“There! You are afraid to heave that 


rock now the master’s looking!” said the 
boy, thinking to irritate Willie still fur- 
ther. 

But that sorrowful look had reached the 
bottom of Willie’s heart, and had quenched 
the fre that was raging there, in a moment. 
He felt that he had been in a greater rage 
than he had ever been in his life, and he 
was frightened at his own weakness in be- 
ing thus carried away by passion. “ Had 
I thrown that stone,” thought he, “I might 
have killed my schoolmate! O what hor- 
ror that would have been! I can imagine 
him, all pale and senseless. And,then, my 
mother! What would ever have made her 
) smile again!’ These thoughts flashed 
, through his mind, and with them a strong 
| sense of fear, indeed, not of the master, but 
of himself, and of his own undisciplined 
) temper. 

“You were aiming at those peaches, I 
| know,” pursued the boy, in the same taunt- 
| ing tone. ‘‘ You would not have been so 
) mad: if it had not been true of you. So you 
'| neéd tot lie about it.” 
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Willie was not to be provoked, now that 
he had come to himself. He drew a long 
breath, and looking the boy steadily in the 
face, he said, as pleasantly as he could, ‘I 
know you are not in earnest. You cannot 
think so ill of me.” 

‘‘He judges others by himself,’ cried 
Tom, glad of achance to take Willie’s part. 
“It is downright mean, I think, to say 
such a thing of Willie Rogers.” 

“Oh, do not mind what he says,” said 
Willie, now fully master of himself, “I 
wonder I should have been so angry. But 
it came across me rather suddenly.” 

So saying, he threw all the stones into 
the pond, and taking up his boat, walked 
round to the place where Mr. Befiton and 
George were standing. 

‘*Ha, ha! He has thrown all his rocks 
away, now. That shows plainly what he 
got ’em for !” 

Willie looked over his shoulder, but it 
was neither a look of reproach, nor of defi- 
ance, that he cast athim. He even smiled, 
and his smile had nothing of disdain or 
scorn in it. It seemed to say, ‘ You are 
defeated, sir; I am master of myself, 
now.” 

“TI am glad to see you have recovered 
your self-possession,” said Mr. Benton, 
kindly patting his shoulder. ‘‘ He that 
ruleth his own spirit, is greater than he that 
taketh a city.” 

Willie looked up and smiled, and then 
looked down and blushed. ‘ It was well I 
caught your eye when I did, sir,” he said, 
too honest to accept praise for self-control. 
‘But for that, I should have let drive that 
stone at Smith with all vengeance. That 
was just such a look as my mother would 
have given me.” 

“1 like you the better for being angry 
for such a cause,” said George, who had 
been to inquire into the matter. ‘A boy 
who can hear himself called thief, and liar 
to boot, and be indifferent—I would not 
give a fig for him!” 

Willie was pleased with George’s sympa- 
thy. Still he felt there was a difference be- 
tween indignation, and a spirit of revenge, 
—between a just resentment at an unfound- 
ed aspersion, and a desire to return evil for 
evil. He felt the difference; he was too 
young, however, to be able to define it. 
He merely said, ‘“‘I need not have been so 
fierce ; Smith was only in fun, I suppose.” 
This did not satisfy his own mind, how- 
ever. 

“TI must say, I was shocked,” said Mr. 
Benton. ‘‘ There was something frightful 
to me in seeing my good little Willie, 
whose face I can generally look upon with 
so much pleasure, expressing good will to 
all around, and peace within, so completely 
transformed. I hope I shall never see such 
a sight again.” 

The kindness of Mr. Benton’s reproof 
made the tears come into Willie’s eyeg, 
“You never shall, sir,’ rose to his lips, 
but he checked the hasty promise, for he 
learned to distrust;himself. He slipped his 
hand into his master’s, and walked up the 
hill with him as he returned to the school 
premises.— Willie Rogers. 


~~ 
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WHAT IS THE PRICE OF IT. 


Advice to those who are in the habit of buying 
things without inquiring the price. 

Whenever I wish to procure any thing, 
I always ask the price of it, whether it be 
a new coat, or a pair of shoes; a pound of 
sugar, or a loaf of bread. If it appears to 
be worth the money, I buy it; that is; if I 
can afford it; but if not, I let it alone; for 
he is not a wise man, who pays more for a 
thing than it is worth. 

Not only in the comforts of food and 
clothing, but in all other things, I ask the 
same question ; for there is a price fixed to 
a day’s amusement, as well as to an article 
of dress. 

I have now lived many summers and 
winters in the world, and it would be strange 
indeed, if I had passed through them all, 
without picking up a little wisdom, from my 
own experience. 

Look at the spendthrift! He sets his 
heart on expensive baubles, but he does not 
ask their price: he is, therefore, obliged 
to give for them, his houses, his lands, his 
friends, and his comforts; and thiese are 
fifty times more than they are worth. 

The drunkard is determined to have his 
strong drink; and as he never makes the 
price an object, so he pays for them with 
his wealth, his health, his character, and his 





peace; and a sad bargain he makes of it! 
Ask the price of what you would possess, 
and make a good bargain. A little pru- 
dence will secure a great deal of peace. 
But if, after all, you will have the pleas- 
ures of sin, I pray you consider the price 
you must pay for them. 
Yes, thine may he the joys of vice, 
And thine, without control ; 
But ah! at what a fearful price! 
The price may be thy soul ! 





PICKING UP A PIN. 


The subjoined article, which I have cut from 
the Liverpool Courier of June 19, contains an 
incident in the early history of the great Paris 
banker, Mr. Jaques Laffitte, who died a few 
years since. It reminds me of the case of one 
of New England’s wealthy merchants, who ob- 
tained a situation in a counting-house, in conse- 
quence of his employer seeing him divide a wa- 
fer for the purpose of sealing a letter.—Watch- 
man. 

When M. Laffitte came to Paris in 1778, 
the extent of his ambition was to find a sit- 
uation in a banking house, and to attain 
this object he called on M. Perregaux, the 
rich Swiss banker, to whom he had a letter 
of recommendation. This gentleman had 
just taken possession of the hotel of Madlle. 
Gurmard, which had been put up to lottery 
by that lady, and won by the fortunate 
banker. It was to this charming habita- 
tion, which has since been demolished, that 
M. Laffitte paid his first visit in Paris, and, 
as it were, took his first step in the Paris- 
ian world. The young provincial—poor 
and modest, timid and anxious, entered by 
that gateway which had witnessed so many 
of the gaieties of the last century. He was 
introduced into the boudoir of the danseuse, 
then become the cabinet of the banker, and 
there modestly stated the object of his 
visit. 

“It is impossible for me to admit you 
into my establishment—at least for the 
present,” replied the banker ; “ all my offi- 
ces have their full complement. If I re- 
quire any one at a future time, I will see 
what can be done; but in the meantime I 
advise you to seek elsewhere, for I do not 
expect to have a vacancy for some time.” 

With a disappointed heart the young as- 
pirant for employment left the office, and 
while with a downcast look he traversed the 
courtyard he stooped to pick up a pin 
which lay in his path, and which he care- 
fully stuck in the lappel of his coat. Little 
did he think that this trivial action was to 
decide his future fate, but so it was. 

From the window of his cabinet, M. Per- 
regaux had observed the action of the young 
man. The Swiss banker was one of those 
keen observers of human actions who esti- 
mated the value of circumstances apparent- 
ly trifling in themselves, and which would 
pass unnoticed by the majority of mankind. 
He was delighted with the conduct of the 
young stranger. In this simple action, he 
saw the revelation of a character; it was a 
guarantee of alove of orderand economy, a 
certain pledge of all the qualities which 
should be possessed by a good financier. 
A young man who would pick up apin, 
could not fail to make a good clerk, merit 
the confidence of his employer, and attain 
a high degree of prosperity. 

In the evening of the same day, M. Laf- 
fitte received the following note from M. 
Perregaux : 

“A place is made for you in my office, 
which you may take possession of to-mor- 
row morning.” 

The anticipations of the banker were not 
deceived. The young Laffitte possessed 
every desirable quality, and even more than 
was at first expected. From simple clerk, 
he soon rose to be cashier, then partner, 
then head of the first banking house in 
Paris, and afterwards, in rapid succession, 


a deputy and president of the Council of’ 


Ministers, the highest point to which a citi- 
zen can aspire. On what a trifle does the 
fortune of a man sometimes depend. But 
for the simple incident of a pin, M. Laffitte 
would, perhaps, never have entered into the 
house of M. Perregaux; another employer 
might not have opened to him so wide a 
field of action, and his talents and intelli- 
gence would not have led to such magnifi- 
cent results. 

Little did M. Perregaux think that the 
hand which would pick up a pin was that 
of a man, generous to-prodigality in doing 
good—a hand’ always open to succor hon- 











erable misfortune, Never were riches 

placed in better hands—never did banker 

or prince make a more ncble use of them. 
——— 
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THUNDER STORMS IN THE WEST- 
ERN STATES. 


A thunder storm, although of frequent 
occurrence, is among the most interesting 
phenomena of nature. In all places and 
under all circumstances it is sublime and 
terrific; but in mountainous regions and 
wild forests it assumes its most awful gran- 
deur. Well has Job said, ‘‘ Dost thou 
know the balancings of the clouds? Hast 
thou an arm like God? or canst thou thun- 
der with a voice like Him? He directeth 
it under the whole heaven, and his light- 
nings to the ends of the earth.” 

The past month (June, 1844) has been 
signalized by violent thunder storms in the 
Western States, which have swelled the 
rivers to a great height on the Mississippi, 
and its tributary streams. The steamboats 
have been of great advantage in rescuing 
human life, but an immense number of cat- 
tle, crops, and buildings have been swept 
away. ‘The river, usually one mile wide, 
has spread over all the rich bottom land 
farms, and was ten miles wide at St. Louis. 

A traveller in these States gives the fol- 
lowing description of the commencement of 
a Western thunder-storm, which he encoun- 
tered. ‘‘ We pressed forward over the most 
rugged road from early in the morning till 
long after noon, being told at every house 
that we should find refreshment in the next ; 
but at last, in despair, were compelled to 
feed our tired beasts upon the corn cakes 
with which we had filled our pockets in the 
morning for our own refreshment. We 
stretched ourselves upon a mossy bank, 
where a brook that crept by made an open- 
ing in the deep forest, and admitted the 
sunshine to the myriads of wild flowers that 
bent over its current. Our two faithful 
companions, divested of their equipments, 
were tethered near, and, after taking a bite 
of the long grass which grew around the 
roots of the trees, would ever and. anon 
thrust their noses towards us, and whining 
for more of the grateful food with which we 
had recently supplied them. Our hard rid- 
ing had given us full two hours to spare, 
and the disposition to enjoy them as the 
spot suggested ; the sheltering foliage above 
—the murmuring brook hard by—the grass 
softer than silk—what could be more invit- 
ing to sleep? But, suddenly, the green 
thatch above seemed to cast a deeper shade, 
the squirrel ceased his pranks upon the fal- 
len beach tree near, the red bird stilled his 
whistle, the woods were silent as death, and 
the sickly odor that stole from the flowers 
was rank as if they grew upon a sepulchre. 
The day had been excessively warm; but 
now, without a breath of air stirring, the 
atmosphere seemed to have become damp 
and clammy as the air of a dungeon. We 
heard an ancient tree fall; they sometimes 
fall, as every woodman knows, when nature 
is calm around, and their destruction is no 
prognostic of a coming tempest, but the 
crash of this one broke upon the still scene 
like thunder. Its echoes seemed to rend 
the cloud above us; for straightway, peal 
on peal, the bolts went rattling by, as if the 
whole of heaven’s artillery were in the field. 
But we were mounted, and miles on our 
way before a drop of rain descended. It 
seemed as if it were held back to let one 
element do its work alone, for the light- 
ning flashed with such fierce rapidity that 
the very air seemed burning with it; I could 
almost fancy that it played around my 
horse’s feet, and pierced the ground be- 
neath them. And now the rain began to 
fall in torrents, while the sudden blast that 
swept it in blinding sheets against us, came 
crashing through the forest like a tornado. 
Bending low in the saddle to clear the 
whirring branches, we reversed our guns 
lest they should attract the lightning, and, 
spurring our terrified horses, dashed through 
the woods at a rate which soon carried us 
beyond the danger of the driving boughs; 
and, fording a rapid creek, whose waters 
were already turbid with the growing 
freshet, we were glad to get safe in our 
present quarters, just as the night closed 
in.” —Parley’s Magazine. 


[A good Providence is often better to us than 


our fears. It is safe always to in G 
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SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Tue Froe. 


We here give a picture of an animal which 
every child has probably seen a great many 
times, The frog is common in all parts of the 
world. It lives both in the water and on the 
land, and is therefore an amphibious animal. 

The body of the frog is thick, and moist, and 
covered with small tubercles; and is of a metal- 
lic, brazen color.. The proper motion of the 
frog is leaping—the hind legs being very much 
shorter. than the forward ones. It swims very 
fast, pushing itself along easily and rapidly with 
its long fimny hind feet. Itjinhabits marshy 
places, and the borders of lakes and ponds ; and 
its food consists chiefly of insects and worns. 
It comes forth from its hiding place chiefly in 
the night, when it makes a loud croaking noise, 
rather dismal and unpleasant to the ear. The 
species commonly called bull-frogs,-or bull-pad- 
docks, may be heard the distance of a mile or 
more, 

When a pond becomes too thickly inhabited 
by frogs, they will often leave their over crowd- 
ed residence, and migrate to one less numerous- 
ly inhabited. On these occasions, the migrating 
party go in great numbers together. Two or 
three acres'of ground have been seen covered 
with them at once. They travel only in the 
night, and hide themselves during the day un- 
der stones or in other recesses; and resume 
their journey only when night comes on. In 
the day-time, however, when it rains, they come 
out of their retreats, as if to refresh themselves 
with the falling moisture. 

Frogs, although so uninviting in their appear- 
ance when alive, are used for food in many parts 
of the world, and even in our owncountry. The 
hind legs only are cooked. The writer can tes- 
tify, from experience, that they are very deli- 
cious eating. | No flesh is more so. 

When Pharaoh, the proud and cruel king of 
Egypt, would not let the children of Israel de 
part out of his land, one of ‘the plagues with 
which the Lord visited him and his people, con- 
sisted of innmerable myraids of frogs. Moses, 
by God’s command, said to Pharaoh, after his 
obstinate and haughty conduct had been rebuk- 
ed by several dreadful visitations of God’s dis- 
pleasure: “ The river shall bring forth frogs 
abundantly, which shall go up and, come into 
thine, houses, and into thy bed-chambers, and 
upon thy bed, and into the houses of thy servants, 
and upon thy people, and into thine ovens, and 
into ‘thy kneading-troughs; and the frog shall 
come up, both on thee, and upon thy people, and 
upon all thy servants.” (Exodus, 8: 3, 4.) The 
wicked and cruel Pharaoh did not heed this 
warning of Moses, and the threatened direful 
evil was brought upon Egypt. “ Aaron stretch- 
ed out his hand over the waters of Egypt, and 
frogs came up and covered the land of Egypt.” 
(Ex. 8: 6,) 

Then the Nile, and all the other streams of 
Egypt, and the ponds, sent forth frogs, so that 
the whole country, and the palaces, the temple, 
and even the persons of the Egyptians, were all 
polluted by the legions of these disagreeable 
creatures with which they were every where an- 
noyed. No. wonder, when such an effect was 
produced, that Pharaoh should have sent for 
Moses, and said: “Entreat the Lord that he 
may take away,the frogs, from, me and my peo- 
ple; and, I. will let the people go.” (Ex,,8: 8.) 
The; Lord, in the exercise of that long-suffering 
and forbearance which he manifests towards the 
most hardened sinners, removed this curse, and 
gave to Pharaoh still another opportunity to ree 
pent; “and the frogs'died out ofthe houses, out 
of thie villages, and out of the fields; and they 


ratnered tnem: together 


upon heaps, and the. 
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land stank.” (Ex. 8: 14.), The putrid state of 
the immeuse heaps of frogs which must thus 
have been collected, probably caused a pesti- 
lence, by which many of the people lost their 
lives ; for in the Psalms, where the circumstauce 
is alluded to, David says: “He sent frogs 
which destroyed them.” 

In Revelation, (16: 13, 14,) we have an ac- 


| count of frogs coming out of the bottomless pit» 


| 


which probably denotes false teachers, who 
spread over nations and countries to disseminate 


| false notions, and polluting, immoral sentiments, 
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| compassion upon them. 





to the dishonor of Christ, and the injury of the 
souls of men. A. 
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MORE WONDERS. 

In our last, we explained the difference be- 
tween wonders and miracles, and showed that 
many things may be very wonderful, which are 
not miracles. Yet all miracles are great won- 
ders. The last thing we related was, that Jesus 
went into Peter’s house, in Capernaum, and cur- 
ed his wife’s mother of a fever, by telling the 
fever to go away. After that, though it was 
late, just about the going down of the sun, all 
the city came together at the door of Peter’s 
house. There they brought all the sick people, 
and those that had evil spirits; and Jesus had 
He laid his hands on 
the sick people and cured them, And he told 
the evil spirits to go out.of the people, and they 
went. Some of them cried out, saying, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God.” But he told 
them to be still, and they obeyed him, All 
these were miracles. They showed that Jesus 
was God; for he had power over all diseases, 
and over the evil spirits. 

Early the next morning, a great while before 
day, Jesus rose up, and went out into a solitary 
place, all alone, to pray. Jesus loved prayer. 
He loved to be alone with his Heavenly Father. 
He loved the Father, and the Father loved him, 
because he always did those things which pleas- 
ed the Father. The reason why many children 
do not love to pray, is, that they do not do the 
things which please God; and they know that 
God is angry with the wicked, so they are afraid 
to go to God in prayer. When children are 
disobedient and unruly, and do not the things 
which please their parents, they do not take de- 
light in being with their parents, but want to 
keep away out of their sight as much as they 
can. But God is merciful, and he will forgive 
your sins, if you confess and forsake them, and 
ask pardon in the name of Jesus. 

Here you perceive, Jesus has set us an exam- 
ple of early rising. Though he had toiled very 
hard the day before, teaching the people, and 
curing their diseases, yet he did not indulge 
himself by sleeping in the morning. He rose a 
great while beforeday. But the object for which 
he: arose is still more important. Some chil- 
dren will rise early and go to their play the first 
thing. We know a little boy, who frequently 
inquires as soon as he awakes, “ Father, does it 
rain?” “No, my son.” “Is it Sabbath day 7” 
“No.” “Then I can play.” He thinks he can 
be happy only when he is at play: and this is 
the first thing he thinks of in the morning, 
But the first thing Jesus did in the morning was 
to go away alone and pray. Now, if you will 
follow his example, and rise up early in the 
morning, and give God your first thoughts— 
spending the “ grey morning,” in prayer, and the 
early dawn in reading the Scriptures, you will 
be much happier all the day. 

After Jesus had been sometime praying alone, 
Peter and some of the other disciples followed 
him, and told him that all the people were seek- 
ing him. But Jesys said he must go into the 
other towns and preach ; for he could not spend 
all his time in one place. Then the people tried 
to persuade him not to leave them; but he must 
preach the Gospel in other cities too, for he was 
sent to them also, So he went through all the 
cities and towns of Galilee; preaching and cur- 
ing all the sick people. And the people in all 
the country round about heard of the wonderful 
things which he did; and they brought all their 
sick people to him, and he cured them all. And, 
when the people saw what wonderful things he 
did, they followed him, in great crowds, out of 
all the cities and villages and country. 

Although Jesus has ascended up into heaven, 
and is no more with us, bodily; and though he 
works, no,more, miracles; yet he does, as many 
wonderful things now ashe did then, He is 
with us, by, his, Spirit... He sends his Holy 


pirit, to,cure the diseases of; sin, which, if let. 


alone, will kill the soul, He was very compas- 
sionate to them that came to him to be healed 
of bodily diseases. He never turned one away, 
by refusing to heal him. He will never turn 
away a sin-sick soul, who comes to him to be 
healed. If you come to him, he will cure your 
soul of sin-sickness, for he is the Great and Good 
Physician of Souls. N. 








Variety. 








A COURAGEOUS BOY. 


A few afternoons since, a little fellow by the 
name of Wheeler fell-asleep under his bench in 


the A nt’s room of one of the Primary 
School this city, and not being noticed was 
locked in. He was only four to five years old— 


and when his mother found he did not come 
home, as evening sat in, she was much distress- 
ed. Every place, but the right one was ran- 
sacked. ‘Ihe painful conclusion was come to at 
midnight, that he had fallen into the water some- 
where and was drowned. In the meantime the 
little fellow, (as he told the story to his play- 
mates,) after several hours’ sound sleep, awoke. 
It was a moonlight night, and he arose, went 
into the Principal’s room, and pretty soon found 
he could not get out. He had a spell of crying, 
laid down in the entry, and slept till morning. 
Before he took his second nap, however, he says 
he saw rats running about in the school room; 
and rummaging in the entry, he picked up some 
things and threw at them. In the morning, 
when he aroused, his appetite no doubt being 
pretty keen, he made considerable noise, which 
at last attracted the attention, of a passer-by, who 
opened the window and took him out. It was 
about seven o’clock when he marched into his 
mother’s house, (she having despaired of ever 
seeing him again}—told his night’s adventures, 
took his breakfast, and was in his seat again at 
school, at eight o’clock, That boy will make 
his way in the world without being pushed. 


( Portiand Advertiser. 


HELPING ONE ANOTHER. 


Why, Isaac! you seem to be much pleased. 
What has happened ? 

I will tell you. As I was coming along to 
school, almost ready to cry, because 1 could not 
say my lesson, one of the boys asked me why I 
was so sad, and I told him the reason. 

“ Do not be discouraged,” said he. “I know 
how you feel; let me help you.” Then he went 
over the lesson, and I said it after him, until I 
knew it all. 

I asked him how he came to be so kind to 
me. “ Because,” said he, “I know your trouble; 
for I was once just so, and a man stopped me, 
and helped me over the difficulty, as I have 

ou. 
‘ He said, too, that when he thanked the man, 
he was told by him to do the same kindness to 
the first boy he found in the same trouble. 

Isaac’s companion said, This is a -pleasant 
story, and it reminds me of two lines, which I 
have somewhere read : 

He is the truly happy, happy man, 
Who, out of choice, does all the good he can. 
[Bumstcad’s Second Reading Buok. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


A boy was once tempted, by his companions, 
to pluck some ripe cherries, from a tree which 
his father had forbidden him to touch, 

You need not be-afraid, said they ; for if your 
father should find out thafyou had taken them, 
he is so kind, that he will not hurt you. 

That is the very reason, replied the boy, why 
I would not touch them. 

It is true, my father may not hurt me; yet my 
disobedience, I know, would hurt my father; 
and that would be worse to me than any thing 
else, 

Was not this an excellent reason ?—Jb, 


A LARGE THROAT. 


The Morning Star published at Cincinnati, 
relates the following anecdote of a young gen- 
tleman of the South, who had expended a large 
fortune—money, lands, negroes—every thing, in 
a course of intemperance and profligacy. 

He had just paid a last year’s grog bill of 
eight hundred dollars ; one day he was walking 
in the street very leisurely, when seeing a phy- 
sician on the opposite side, he called out to him, 
saying he wanted him to come over. 

“Doctor,” said he, “I wish you would just 
take a look down my throat.” 

“T don’t discover anything, sir,” said the doc- 
tor, after looking very carefully. 

“You don’t,” alk. , “why that’s strange ; 
will z™ be kind -e h, sir, to give another 
look ? 

“ Really, sir,” said the doctor, after a second 
look, “I don’t see any thing.” 

“ No! why, doctor, there is a farm, ten thou- 
nnd dollara, and twenty negroes gone down 

ere! 








THE BEST LIQUOR. 


“Give us a glass of your best liquor,” said a 
toper the other day as ‘he entered a shop. 

The keeper gave him a glass of pure water. 
The toper, without weakening it, dashed it down 
his throat at aswallow, He soon began to taste, 











and taste, seemingly not exactly satisfied. 








**What’s the matter,” said the keeper, “ wasn’t 
it good?” 

“ Why, yes, it was good enough—but ’seems 
to me it wasn’t very strong. What kind of li- 
quor was it ?” 

“ Cold water,” was the reply ; “that’s the best 
liquor we have inthe shop, and I believe it’s the 
best in town. As for any other kind, we have 
not got any, for I left off selling some time ago ; 
so you’ve saved your three cents, and you'll feel 
better for it afterward.” 

“ Well,” said the toper, “if this isn’t a regu- 
lar take in, but I believe you are half right for 
all that, And as you don’t charge any thing for 
your liquor, I am a good mind to be your cus- 
tomer, and see if I can get rid of my headache 
and sore eyes.” 

The shop-keeper encouraged him never to 
drink ‘any thing but the best liquor, and he de- 
parted.— Temperance Herald. 




















THE SQUIRREL. 


Ay, there’s ‘the squirrel perched aloft, 
That active little rover; 

See how he whisks his bushy tail, 
Which shadows him all, over! 

Now, rapid as a ray of light, 
He darts up yon tall beech; 

He skips along from branch to branch, 
And now the top can reach. 


Now view him seated on the bough, 
To crack his nuts at ease, 
While blackbirds sing, and stockdoves coo, 
Amid the neighboring trées. 
The light wind Sifts his silky hair, 
So long and loosely flowing ; 
His quick ear catches every sound,— 
How brisk he looks and knowing! 


With cunning glance he casts around 
His merry sparkling eye,— 

In yonder hazel by the brook, 
Rich clusters he can spy. 

His lofty station soon he quits 
To seize the milky store ; 

You ne’er can catch him, dearest child, 
The useless chase give o’er. 


The butterfly you once surprised, 
And had him in your power, 

While he his painted wings displayed 
Upon the passion-flower; 

As in the fox-glove’s bell he dived 
You caught the humble-bee, 

Examined well his velvet coat, 
Then gave him liberty. 


With lambkins you might run a race, 
Though swift they hied away, 
The nimble kid attempt to chase 
Along the heathy brae ;* 
But little squirre!’s moré@ alert 
Than butterfly or bee, 
No lamb or kid is half so light, 
So swift of foot as he. 


* Sloping ground. [Russell’s Primary Reader. 


MORNING HYMN. 
“ Jesus, kind shepherd of the sheep, 
Thy little lamb in safety keep! 
Guard me this day from every ill, 
And with thy grace my spirit fill. 


Teach me to love thee, Oh my Lord ; 
Help me to read thy holy word ; 

May the first sonnds my lips can raise 
Be sounds of joy and prayer and praise.” 


EVENING HYMN. 


“ Jesus, underneath thy care, 
Let me sweetly sink to rest ; 
Hear my simple evening prayer, 
May thy little child be blessed. 


I thank thee for my happy home, 
And all that thou hast given; 

Oh. make my infant heart thine own, 
And train thy child for heaven.” 


THE DYING CHILD. 
“ Sweet mother, I seem gentle music to hear,” 
“°Tis but fancy, my child, turn to slumber 
in.” 
“ Nay, surely ’tis music ; hark, mother! ’tis near, 
It floats round my couch with its gladdening 
strain.” 
*Tis but fancy, my child ; let me moisten thy lips; 
These breezes will temper thy feverish brow : 
The bee buzzes by as its nectar it sips ; 
Tis nothing, my child; thou wilt rest better 
now.” 
“Then ’tis nothing, dear mother, and yet sure 
"tis. sweet; 
It comforts my soul, for it whispers of bliss ; 
Were I dying, and angels my spirit would greet, 


They could not bring welcomer music than this. 
And do you not hear it? and do you not see 


Yon seraph that beckons me hence to the'sky? | 


Perhaps, dearest mother, ’tis sent but to. me: 
May I go if it calls? may I yield it\reply ?” 


. 
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